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Getting Ready 


Marcu is a month for getting ready. 
Ready for what? you ask. That’s a good 
question; we are all getting ready for some- 
thing. Mother Nature is getting earth ready 
for spring here in the Midwestern part of the 
United States. Other parts of the earth are 
being readied for fall and winter. 

The Christian world is getting ready for 
Easter. We call this period of getting ready, 
Lent. Lent is the name given to the period of 
forty days before Easter. Easter comes on the 
6th of April this year, so Lent began in 
February. 

Grownups who keep Lent give up some- 
thing they really enjoy, such as cake or candy 
or maybe some little pleasure. They feel that 
this making themselves give up something 
makes them better, stronger people. 

Some folks will give up other things that 
are much more important than denying them- 
selves things they like to eat. These people 
take Lent to study themselves to find what 
they need to do. Some people find that they 


have a habit of getting up cross in the morn 


ing or saying ugly things or complaining§ 
about their food. If they start now and try 
real hard, they can break whatever bad habit 
they have. If they do it, don’t you think theyaa : 
and their families will be much happier onl 


Easter ? 


Most boys and girls wake up happy in the 


mornings, and most of them like their food, am 


so they are not bothered with these things. 
But some boys and girls have a habit off 
grumbling when they are asked to wash the 


dishes or to run errands or to stop watching : 
television and study their school lessons. [fm 


you have some such habit, perhaps you woulda 


like to join the grownups in getting ready fot ] é 
Easter by breaking this habit. If you do, I'm q ; 
sure your Easter will be a happier one be 


cause you will have proved that you are try- q 1 
ing to follow the Jesus Christ way of lovelm™ f 


and kindness. Want to try it? 
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Vinien thrust his report card disgusted- 
ly into the pocket of his jacket. “It gets worse 
instead of better each time. It’s all on account 
of that old reading,” he muttered to his 
chum, Steve Hall. 

Steve said sympathetically, “Reading isn’t 
really hard. If you’d spend a little time read- 
ing each evening, you'd soon pick up speed. 
You’re not dumb. You could be one of the 
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BY KAY LIVIE 


smartest boys in the class if you really wanted 
to.” 

“I don’t like reading. There are too many 
other things I like to do better in the evening 
than read,” Michael exclaimed. 

“Miss Shaw says we'll never amount to 
anything unless we can read well,” Steve re- 
minded Michael. Then changing the subject, 
Steve asked, “How are you and Bud Brown 
making out selling papers at the bus sta- 
tion?” 

“Bud’s ahead of me. I don’t know how 
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he does it. Bud seems to be charmed,” 
Michael said with a frown. “And the fellow 
who sells the most papers gets the steady 
job,” he added. 

They came to the street corner where they 
must go in different directions. 

“Well, good luck, Mike,” Steve said. 
“Show that Bud you're the better man by 
selling more papers. I hope you get the job.” 

Steve turned down his street, and Michael 
walked on alone. He hoped, too, that he 
would get the job. But by the looks of things, 
Bud was going to win out. 

When Mr. Smith, distributing manager 
for the Evening Star, had advertised for a 
boy to take the route for the new suburban 
district that lay on the edge of town, both 
Bud and Michael had applied for the job. 

“I'm going to let you boys fight it out,” 
Mr. Smith had told them. “Not with fists. I’m 
going to send you both down to the bus sta- 
tion. The one who sells the most papers in 
a week gets the job.” 

Today was Thursday. Only two more days 
and the contest would be over, and Bud’s 
sales were far ahead of Michael’s. Michael 
could not understand it. The same customer 
who had pushed impatiently past him 


stopped the next minute to buy a paper from 
Bud. 
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Michael was sure it was not because he 
did not work as hard as Bud. He shouted, 
“Evening Star,” until he was hoarse. Yet, 
Bud was outselling him three to one. Every- 
thing seemed to be going against Michael 
lately. 

He thought again of the report card, 
crumpled in his jacket pocket. Yes, it was 
all on account of reading that his grades 
were so low. Arithmetic was not so bad, 
really. Only it took him so long to read the 
problems that the time for solving them was 
up before he was well started. 

It was the same way with the other sub- 
jects. It took him twice as long to read his his- 
tory and geography as it did most of the 
other boys and girls in his class. And he had 
promised Mom he would do better this term! 
Michael sighed heavily. For a twelve-year- 
old boy, he surely was stupid! 

Judy, his ten-year-old sister, was in the 
kitchen, helping Mother bake ginger cookies. 
Ginger cookies were Michael's favorite. 
Usually he was starved when he reached 
home after school, but today he was not 
hungry. 

“Hi, Mike,” Judy hailed him. “Want a 
cooky?” 

“No, thanks. I’m not hungry,” Michael an- 
swered. 
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Mother turned from the stove and looked 
at him. “What's the matter, Michael? Are 
you ill?” she asked. 

“Oh, oh,” Judy broke in. “It’s report-card 
time again! I got all A’s. Let’s see what 
you got, Mike.” She held out her hand to 
Michael, but Michael ignored it. Sisters cer- 
tainly could be a pain in the neck at times. 

“I know what your trouble is,” Judy said. 
“It’s your reading. If you'd learn to read 
better, your grades would be better.” 

“Never mind, Judy,” Mother said a little 
sharply. 

She took Michael’s report car and studied 
it thoughtfully. Then she laid it on the shelf 
above the stove. ‘It’s time you started for the 
bus station,” she said, glancing at the clock. 
She thrust a delicious ginger cooky into each 
of Michael’s hands. “Here, eat these along 
the way.” 

Michael hurried away, munching the 


ginger cookies as he went. When he went 
past Burt’s grocery store, he saw by the clock 
in the window that he still had fifteen 
minutes before time to make his appear- 
ance at the distributing center—time enough 
to go by the feed store and take a look at 
the four puppies in the window. 

At the feed store, Michael spent more 
time watching the antics of the puppies than 
he intended to. He had to run the last two 
blocks to arrive at the distributing center on 
time. 

When Michael went into the back room 
where the Evening Star lay in stacks on the 
floor, Bud was there. He was seated astride a 
wooden packing box, reading the evening 
paper. 

“Hey, Mike,” he exclaimed excitedly. 
“Just listen to this. They're working on a 
jet plane that travels faster than sound. Can 
you imagine that! To travel faster than 
sound!” 

“Yeah?” Michael asked indifferently. He 
glanced at the headline of the paper. It did 


Michael worked harder than ever. 
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not say anything about a new jet plane break- 


ing any speed records. The big black letters 


across the top of the paper read, ‘Strong 
Wind Hits City.” There was nothing exciting 
about that. Everyone knew there had been a 
big windstorm the night before. Bud was 
just a wise guy, always trying to show others 
how much he knew. 

Mr. Smith came into the room. “It’s time 
you boys got started,” he said. 

Each boy picked up a bundle of papers 
and hurried out. At the bus station, they took 
their stand alongside the curb. Busses would 
be arriving every twenty minutes for the 
next two hours, bringing the people who 
worked in the city twenty-five miles away 
back to their homes in Kirksville and the 
outlying districts. 

In a few minutes a loaded bus pulled 
alongside the curb. The door opened, and 
the passengers began to pile out. At once 
Michael began shouting, “Evening Star. 
Evening Star. Get your Evening Star here.” 

Michael worked harder tonight than ever 
before. He shouted so loud and long that 
finally he became breathless. But the same 
thing happened tonight that had happened 
other nights. People he approached ignored 
him; yet, the next minute they stopped and 
bought a paper from Bud. 

Just before the last bus pulled in, Michael 
stood leaning against the side of the bus sta- 
tion, utterly discouraged and disgusted. He 
had sold only three papers, and Bud’s stack 
was almost gone. He might as well give up. 
He never could catch up with Bud. 

As the bus pulled in, Michael made no 
attempt to sell any more papers. Instead, he 
stood dejectedly watching Bud, wondering 
where the secret of his success lay. Sud- 
denly Michael became aware that Bud’s 
manner of selling was different from his. 
(Please turn to page 35) 
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Bedtime Thoughts 
By Minerva Mac Manus 


Sometimes when I’m tucked in my bed 
And all my nighttime prayers are said, 
I stay awake to think and hark 

To all about me in the dark. 


All snug and cozy in my bed— 

Just happy thoughts are in my head— 
I think about God’s love and care 
Around about me like the air. 


I hear my clock up on the chest. 

It ticks the message I like best: 

“God loves. God loves,” it seems to 
say. | 

“God loves. God loves me, night and 
day.” 


Tick-tock. Tick-tock. It’s getting late. 

I can no longer stay awake; 

So, “Good night, God,” I say; and then, 

“For rest and sleep, thank You. 
Amen.” 
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What the Story Told Before 


The Shaw family—Ma, Pa, Grandma, 
Serilda, Jeff, Bill, and their dog, Grover— 
lived in the valley of the Grand River in 
northern Missouri. The time was October, 
1866. 


A covered bridge was being built, and 
everyone nearby was interested. One day as 
Serilda watched the men at work, movers 
stopped at a nearby campsite—a man and 
woman, three small children, and a girl 
Serilda’s age, named Katie, who herded sev- 
eral horses. The man was about to shoot a 
lame horse when Serilda traded her precious 
gold locket for the horse, Star. 


Serilda had longed for a horse of her own, 
one like Colonel Thompson’s Thoroughbred, 
to replace Coaly, the horse Pa had sold to 
help buy a team of Percherons. She gave 
Star the best of care, and the horse gained 
rapidly. 
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Pa said, “If that mover ever comes this 
way again and sees how fine Star looks, he'll 
try to claim her.” 

Serilda laughed at Pa’s joke, but some- 
thing Katie said to her the night the movers 
broke camp haunted her: “Pa has something 
that by rights is yours.” Through the long, 
bitter winter, Serilda often thought about 
Katie and what she had said. 

Spring thaws brought floods that threatened 
both the ferry and the new bridge, but with 
Star’s help, Serilda and Jerry were able to 
save them from being washed down the 
river. In recognition of their courageous 
service, the County Court gave Serilda and 
Jeff and Star the honor of leading the pa- 
rade across the new bridge on the opening 
day. 


Part Six 


S UGH a hurry and flurry! Before anyone 
could believe it, the bridge opening was only 
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two days away. And right in the middle of 
things, when Ma was sewing the buttons on 
Serilda’s new dress, little Bill poked three 
of them through a crack in the floor. 

“Serilda, you'll have to get on Star and 
ride over to the Dentons’. Lucy’s mother 
bought some buttons like these the same day 
I did. Maybe she has extras. Don’t stay.” 

Serilda put on a clean dress, tied on her 
sunbonnet, and skipped to the barn. It was 
too bad little Bill lost the buttons, but it 
would surely be good to have a ride. 

At the foot of the hill a new road branched 
off to go across the bridge. Approaches were 
filled in, and the clutter of lumber and rocks 
had been cleared away—even the falsework 
was gone. A temporary fence was stretched 
across the bridge until opening day. Firm and 
solid on the rock abutments, the bridge 
reached across the river like a long, empty 
house, waiting for visitors. 

Suddenly, to Serilda it was more than a 
bridge; it was a friend, ready and waiting 
to help through all the years ahead. There 
was awe in Serilda’s heart at the thought of 
the years. Would the covered bridge still be 
here when she was old like Grandma? When 
people rode across, would they ever think 
of all the men who worked to build the 
bridge? Would they wonder who hauled 
the stone and timber? 

She reached out and smoothed Star’s sleek 
neck, a new feeling in her heart. “Star, when 
we cross the bridge,” she said softly, “we 
must go proudly, It is an honor—not just for 
Sunday, but for always.” 

Across the river the white blur of a mov- 
ing wagon came toward the ferry. Serilda’s 
heart quickened with the sight of every cov- 
ered wagon, hoping it might bring Katie. 


There was much talk at the Dentons, but 
soon Serilda started home, the extra buttons 
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pinned in her pocket. She would have to 
hurry. 

As she rounded the curve by Katie’s log, 
the covered wagon was pulling into the little 
clearing. The driver was a heavy-set man. 
Behind the wagon came a girl, riding on a 
gray horse, herding several others. Star threw 
up her head and neighed shrilly at the 
strangers. Serilda gasped. It was the movers! 

“Katie! Katie!” she shouted, “I’ve watched 
every wagon. I’ve hoped and hoped you'd 
come this way again.” 

“And I’ve hoped, too,” Katie said in her 
soft voice, her face all smiles, She looked at 
Serilda and then at Star, her eyes wide with 
amazement. “I can’t believe it’s Star. She’s 
the prettiest, slickest horse I’ve ever seen. 
Oh, Serilda, I’m so glad you got her.” She 
leaned toward Serilda, her voice low. “We'll 
be here over Sunday, and I'll try again to 
bring the——” 

“Say,” a gruff voice said, close behind 
them, “‘let’s take a look at that horse you got 
for nothin’. Been feedin’ her up a mite, ain’t 
you?” He looked Star over and then reached 
down and ran his hand along the scarred leg. 
Star shook her head and stamped uneasily. 


Fear ran over Serilda, and she nudged Star 
to move away, but the man gtabbed the 
bridle. “Not so fast, missy. Not so fast.” He 
looked up at Serilda, his eyes shatp as steel. 
“I got a right to look at this horse, You think 
that old brass chain paid for her? Well, it 
didn’t. She’s mine, and I can prove it. Katie, 
give the gal back her brass trinket. And I'll 
take my horse.” 

“Your horse!” Serilda burst out angrily. 
“We traded fair and square. You can’t have 
her. Take your hands off that bridle!’ She 
tried to jerk the bridle loose, but the man 
held on, twisting the bit cruelly in Star’s 
mouth. Stung with pain, Star pulled back, 
her sharp hoof coming down on the man’s 
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foot. He cursed and dropped the bridle. Star, 
suddenly freed, plunged and began running. 

Serilda heard Katie scream and the man 
yell, but the sounds were lost in the rush of 
wind and the sound of flying hoofs. Trees 
went by in a dizzy blur, and Serilda clung 
with all her might to Star’s thick mane. Up 
the hill Star sailed. She stopped so quickly 
at the barnyard gate she almost pitched 
Serilda over her head. 

Sobbing, Serilda slid to the ground and 
dragged open the gate. Pa, Ma, and Jeff came 
running. 

“The mover—he’s come back. He tried to 
take Star!” Serilda cried brokenly. “He said 
—he could prove she was his. Oh, Pa, he 
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can’t take Star away from me, can he?” 

Pa put his arm around Serilda and held 
her tight. “Tell me exactly what happened.” 
Serilda told him. Pa’s jaws set hard, and his 
brown eyes grew cold and stern as he lis- 
tened. 

“That man needs to be taught right from 
wrong! I should have done it before.” Pa 
gave his hat a yank and started for the road, 
but Ma grabbed his arm. “Don’t be going 
down there, getting yourself into a mess. No 
telling what would happen. Wait till after 
the parade.” 

“But what if he comes to get her before 
the parade?” Serilda cried. 

“He'll not get her,” Pa said grimly. “And 
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Another ribbon was clipped, 
and they were out in the 


after this parade is over, we'll settle it. Now, 
don’t you worry. We'll keep Star in the barn 
tonight, and Grover will let us know if any- 
thing goes wrong.” 

Serilda tried not to worry, but she won- 
dered how Katie’s pa thought he could prove 
Star was his when Katie had the locket. If 
only she could talk with Katie. 

The next day Ma and Grandma cooked 
for the basket dinner. Pa and Jeff washed the 
wagon and polished the harness. Serilda 
combed and brushed Star until her coat 
glistened. Pa said Star looked like a show 
horse. Serilda was afraid to be glad. The 
prettier Star looked the more the mover 
would want her. 

The next morning was bright and clear. 
Serilda gave Star one final polish, and every- 
thing was ready. 

In the house she turned and primped be- 
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fore the looking glass on Grandma’s bureau. 
Wearing her new blue challis dress, pantalets 
with lace-edged ruffles, straw bonnet lined 
with pink challis, black lace mitts, and black 
gaiters with gray tops, Serilda had never felt 
so fine. 

Jeff, too, looked spruce in his gray linsey- 
woolsey pants and a fine white shirt, with 
ruffles like Pa’s Sunday best. A new straw 
hat sat on his slicked-down hair. They looked 
at each other admiringly. 

The buggy, too, looked fine, with a black 
body and bright-red wheels. 

Long before time for the parade, people 
were going by in wagons, buggies, and carts, 
afoot, and on horseback. Serilda was shak- 
ing with excitement as she got into the 
buggy. 

“Serilda, watch your driving through the 
crowd,” Pa cautioned. “And if Star balks 
about going through the bridge, you get out 
and lead her, Jeff. And don’t worry about 
the mover. He wouldn’t do anything in a 
crowd.” 

Serilda clucked to Star, and they were off. 

“People—I never saw so many people. 
Hundreds of them on each side of the river,” 
Serilda said, amazed. “It’s like town on Sat- 
urday. And there are horses everywhere.” 

Star bowed her neck and arched her silken 
tail and stepped so high and handsome that 
everyone turned to look. 

“There’s Mr. Ambrose, standing at the 
bridge—and the judge and the preacher.” 
Jeff squirmed in excitement. “Say, every- 
body’s here! They have a white ribbon 
stretched across the opening of the bridge. 
Look! There’s Colonel Thompson on his 
black Thoroughbred, and he’s clearing a path 
for us. He sure is looking at Star.” 

Serilda searched the crowd to see if the 
movers were there. Then she saw Katie and 
her mother and the boys, standing in a little 
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God is my help in every 
need; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God dwells within me, 
guides my way 

Through every moment, 
night and day. 


PRAYER OF FAITH 


(Adapted) 
I now am wise, I now am 
true, 
Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 


All things I am, can do, and 


be, 
Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all, I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 


—Hannah More Kobaus. 


group by themselves. The man was not in 
sight. She smiled and waved at Katie, and 
Katie waved back; but she looked so sad and 
wistful it made Serilda’s heart ache. If it had 
not been for Katie’s caring, there would be 
no shining, proud-stepping Star. Suddenly, 
Serilda pushed the lines into Jeff's hands 
and said, “I'll be back in a minute.” 

She hurried through the crowd, straight to 
Katie. “Come ride with us over the bridge,” 
she said. “I want you.” She looked up at 
Katie’s mother. ‘She can come, can’t she?” 

Katie stared in astonishment, but her 
mother’s face was radiant. “Of course, she 
can ride with you.” 

“Oh, Serilda,” Katie whispered as they 
went back to the buggy, “Pa’ll be awful 
mad, but I never was so happy.” 

They got into the buggy. Out across the 
crowd, Serilda spied Katie’s pa. He was 
glaring at them, his face red and angry. She 
pretended not to notice. 

They listened to speeches about the bridge. 
Then the judge stood up and smiled. “To 
Jeff and Serilda Shaw, their friend Katie 
Griggs, and their beloved horse, Star, we 
give the honor of being first to cross the new 
bridge.” He clipped the ribbon and made a 
bow, and the crowd cheered. 

Without a quiver, Star walked proudly 
up the approach and onto the covered bridge. 
There was time for only an excited word or 
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two. Then another ribbon was clipped, and 
they were out in the sunshine again. They 
had crossed the bridge! They pulled to one 
side to watch as others followed through. 
Then they went back to the camping grounds 
for the big basket dinner. 


Later that evening when chores were done 
and candles lighted, a knock sounded on 
the door. Serilda caught her breath and 
looked at Pa. Had the mover come after 
Star? 

Pa opened the door. It was Katie and her 
mother. The woman’s face was white and 
drawn. There was a red welt across Katie's 
cheek, and her shoulders sagged forlornly. 
Serilda could tell there had been trouble at 
their camp. 

“We can’t stay long,” the woman said as 
they sat down. “Katie has something she 
wants to give Serilda—and I came with her.” 

Katie handed a folded paper to Serilda, 
her blue eyes shining with sudden joy. “It’s 
what Pa had, and it’s yours—Star’s record. 
She’s a Thoroughbred, and that’s the paper 
to prove it. Pa can’t do a thing now.” 

Serilda could not think. She stared at 
Katie and took the paper with trembling 
fingers. Star—a Thoroughbred—like Colonel 
Thompson’s! 

Pa jumped up and looked over Serilda’s 
(Please turn to page 36) 
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The Melody 


Words and Music by Elizabeth Wilbur Bentley 
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ke Whistle part of chorus with 2nd verse) 
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ta church basement was always an ex- 
citing place to be. On George Washington's 
birthday, little cardboard hatchets lay on the 
long tables that were covered with colored 
crepe paper. Saint Valentine’s Day boasted 
little red hearts, standing like flowers along 
the center row. And at Easter time there 
were colored eggs and candy bunnies on the 
tables. But best of all, the tables always 
groaned under the load of goodies that the 
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BY IVA D. HUSTON 


ladies of the church had baked. The huge 
cupboard held enough dishes to serve the 
largest crowd. 

However, way back in the very darkest 
part of the cupboard were a little cup and 
saucer, which, somehow, were never used. 

Although the little cup and saucer tried 
very hard to show their hand-painted violets 
to the best advantage whenever someone 
opened the cupboard door, no one ever chose 
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them to be used on the table. You can see 
why the little cup and saucer were so sad. 

One evening there was an extra-large 
party in the church basement, and every other 
cup in the cupboard was used. 

“My goodness,” exclaimed a tall, thin 
lady, “Mrs. Johnson is waiting for her cof- 
fee, and there are no cups left.” 

She was so very tall that she could peer 
into even the highest and darkest recesses of 
the cupboard. 

The little cup and saucer said excitedly, 
“Here we are.” And to each other, they ex- 
claimed, “At last, we shall serve at the 
party.” 

But the tall lady looked long and piercing- 
ly at the little cup and saucer. Then she said, 
“That cup is too small to hold much coffee.” 
She shook her head until her earrings swung 
with the motion. “I know that Mrs. Johnson 
likes a lot of coffee—in huge cups!” 

As the tall lady turned away, the little cup 
and saucer cried, “Please, please take us,” 
but the lady did not hear. The little cup and 
saucer were so unhappy they wept. 

“It seems that there just isn’t any place in 
the whole world where we can be useful,” 
said the little cup, struggling to hold back 
her sobs. 

Now, the little saucer was made of much 
sterner stuff, and she saw that if they were 
ever to change things in their life, they would 
have to do something other than just cry 
about it. 

“Little cup,” she said, “I have heard many 
things that the preacher has said since we 
have lived in this cupboard, and one of the 
things I remember in particular is that you 
must have faith. I think if we are patient, 
someday someone will find a use for us.” 

Now the little cup thought this was very 
good reasoning and that they might as well 
try it. 
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“I would like very much to have this darling 
cup and saucer.” 


After that, each time the cupboard doors 
were opened, the little cup and saucer cried, 
“Here we are. Take us.” But people only 
looked at them and turned to the other cups 
and saucers, because when they paid for a 
cup of coffee, they wanted a big cup that 
would hold more coffee—not a little, tiny 
cup that would only hold a swallow. 

So the little cup and saucer waited and 
waited and hoped and hoped for someone 
to notice them. But no one did. Finally, the 
little cup said, ‘““What’s the use?” 

Then the little saucer, who was made of 
much sterner stuff, said, “I have heard people 
say that there is always a turn for the better 
when things look blackest. Let us keep hop- 
ing for a little while longer.” 

(Please turn to page 42) 
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| became so well known that people 
followed Him wherever He went. One day 
after He had spoken to a crowd, a lawyer 
stood up to question Him. Like some others 
of his time, the lawyer may have found it 
hard to accept Jesus’ teachings. At least he 
felt that he should test Him. Because of his 
position, the lawyer was respected, and it 
was not easy for him to be humble in heart. 
As a lawyer he had been very careful to obey 
man-made laws, such as paying taxes to 
Roman officials, and he had helped to see 
that others did likewise. But he had some- 
times been less careful about obeying God's 
laws. And he liked to show his learning by 
arguing with others. 

As he rose to question Jesus, the lawyer 
was more eager to put Jesus to a test than 
he was to find out how to be good. In a 
haughty manner he asked, “Teacher, what 
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The Samaritan helped the wounded man. 


shall I do to inherit eternal life?” 

Jesus looked at him searchingly; then in 
a quiet but firm voice He said, “What is 
written in the law? How do you read the 
law?” 

The lawyer answered what he had heard 
people say that Jesus taught: “Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
strength, and with all thy mind; and thy 
neighbor as thyself.” 

Jesus, who knew the inner thoughts of 
men, could tell that although the lawyer 
spoke the right words he was not living by 
them. Like many of those around him, the 
lawyer thought God was pleased by his 
knowledge of the laws Moses had given the 
Israelites and by his attendance at the syna- 
gogue. But God means for us to do more 
than memorize and recite the Ten Com- 
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mandments or Bible verses; He means for us 
to show by the way we act and live that we 
understand and obey these rules. 

So Jesus said to the lawyer, ‘Thou hast 
answered right: this do, and thou shalt live.” 

Now, the lawyer had another question. 
Perhaps he was really puzzled. From child- 
hood he had been taught the Ten Com- 
mandments. They had much to say about 
things not to be done—not killing, not mak- 
ing idols—and about things to be done— 
honoring parents, the Sabbath, and God. 
But they had not commanded in so many 
words that one should love God or his 
neighbor, and they did not point out who 
were neighbors. 

So, the lawyer might really have been in 
doubt. However, it seemed that he was only 
trying to excuse himself for merely knowing 
rather than doing what is right and good. 
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Alone, dear God, 


I'll never be, 
For in Your heart 
There's room for me. 


The question he asked Jesus was, “Who is 
my neighbor?” 

For His answer Jesus told a story, as He 
often did—this time about a man who was 
traveling from Jerusalem to Jericho. In those 
days the Jericho road was a lonely, rocky, 
dirt road. It wound in and around the bare 
hills that stretched from the Jordan River 
up to the higher ground on which the city 
of Jerusalem stood. Because of the heat, 
people usually traveled the road at night. But 
in so doing, they took a risk, for bands of 
vicious, desperate robbers and thieves lived 
in the hills. Travelers were often attacked 
by thieves who jumped out from behind large 
rocks or shrubs. 

Businessmen who went by way of the 
Jericho road usually tried to go in caravans. 
But the man Jesus told about had set off 
alone. 

“He fell among robbers, who stripped 
him and beat him,” Jesus said, “and de- 
parted, leaving him half-dead. Now, by 
chance, a priest was going down the road.” 

Some of Jesus’ listeners exchanged know- 
ing glances with the lawyer. This would be 
the point of the story, they thought. The 
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lawyer expected it would be, too. Priests 
were supposed to be kind and helpful. True, 
this priest was on the road away from his 
place of duty, but still, he would show mercy 
to a man in need. 

Jesus’ next statement must have brought 
a gasp of surprise from the lawyer. ‘The 
priest,” Jesus said, “passed by on the other 
side of the road.” 

The lawyer perhaps tried to excuse the 
priest by thinking that, after all, the injured 
man was a stranger. But surely, the priest 
could at least have offered to send help. 

“Then a Levite came by,” Jesus continued. 

Levites were men of the tribe of Levi who 
helped priests in the care of the temples and 
had charge of sacred vessels. Almost as re- 
ligious as priests, Levites could talk freely 
about the laws of Moses and the duties of 
worshipers. Surely, the lawyer thought, a 
Levite would not leave a wounded man to 
die. 

But in spite of all his training in the 
temple, the Levite in Jesus’ story had not 
learned the true meaning of love. For, like 
the priest, when he saw the wounded man, 
he, too, passed by on the other side of the 
road. 

Jesus had taken up the story again. “But 
a Samaritan, as he journeyed, came to the 
place where the man lay.” 

Why should Jesus speak of a Samaritan? 
Among the Jews, the Samaritans, who were 
natives of Samaria, were considered enemies. 
Years ago there had been a quarrel between 
the Jews and the Samaritans about the laws 
regulating the temple. Today, the Samaritans 
did not worship as the Jews did; they never 
went to the temple. Certainly, the man lying 
on the ground could expect no mercy from 
one regarded by the Jews as an outlaw or 
outcast. 


Jesus paused, waiting for the murmurs of 
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the crowd to die down; then he said, ‘““When 
the Samaritan saw the wounded man, he had 
compassion and went to him and bound up 
his wounds, pouring on oil and wine; then 
he set him on his own beast and brought him 
to an inn, and took care of him.” 

The lawyer was taken aback. Helping 
friends was one thing, but taking all this 
trouble for a complete stranger was some- 
thing else. And to think it was a Samaritan 
who had gone out of his way to be kind! 

Jesus had more to say. ‘And the next day 
the Samaritan took out two shillings and 
gave them to the innkeeper, saying, ‘Take 
care of him; and whatever more you spend, 
I will repay you when I come back. 

A shilling was only worth about twenty- 
four cents, but the Samaritan’s offer to pay 
whatever would be needed showed unlimited 
generosity. It was as if Jesus had said, ‘““May- 
be this Samaritan did not go to the temple, 
but he knew what love means.” 


Jesus turned to the lawyer, who, by now, 
was feeling ashamed and crestfallen. “Which 
of these three do you think proved to be a 
neighbor to the man who fell among rob- 
bers?” he asked. 

Humbly and honestly, the lawyer an- 
swered, “The one who showed mercy on 
him.” 

The lawyer had learned his lesson. He 
saw that if we just repeat the words, “Love 
thy neighbor as thyself,” we are not follow- 
ing Jesus’ commandment. If we are truly 
loving, we help a stranger in need as readily 
as someone in our own family. The lawyer 
learned, too, that people who go to another 
church or belong to a different race may fol- 
low God’s commandments as faithfully as 
we do, or even more faithfully. 

As the lawyer turned away from Jesus to 
return to his own home, the command ‘‘Go. 
and do likewise’ rang in his ears. 
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The story of the Good Samaritan became 
well known and well loved. Today, when 
people use the word Samaritan, they are not 
thinking of a native of ancient Samaria, but 
of someone who is kind, generous, neigh- 
borly, and helpful. 

Jesus’ words were meant as much for us as 
for the lawyer and the others who listened 
to him on that day so long ago. At home, at 
school, and even on our way to and from 
school, in any town, on any day, there are 
many ways we can show that we truly love 
our neighbors. 

Our love may be shown through a little 
thing, such as helping a woman with an arm- 
load of packages or giving up a seat on the 
bus. Or it may be shown through giving up 
something we want very much so we can 
give help to those who have lost everything 
they own in a flood, fire, or tornado. When 
we give smiles or loving words and deeds to 
others when we would rather sulk, frown, 
or be sorry for ourselves, we are proving that 
we know the meaning of the word love. Un- 
less we are generous and loving in heart, 
thought, and action, we are not following 
Jesus’ command to go and do likewise. 


BY FLORENCE TAYLOR 


Dear God, my heart 


Is filled with joy, 
And | love every 
Girl and boy. 
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Kathy Holy 5 


Tiss: stood on the footstool watching 
her big sister Jean make cookies. 

“If you make cookies for Granny Peters, 
you'll be God’s helper, won't you?’”” Kathy 
asked. 

Jean looked at Kathy quickly. “Why, yes, 
I guess so, Kathy. But whatever made you 
think of that?” 

“Miss Susan said in Sunday school that 
the only way we can help God is to help 
someone else.” 

“Miss Susan is right, Kathy. That’s what 
the Bible says.” 


Marie Yoder 


“I wish I were grown-up like you.” 

“And I wish I were little like you so I 
could stay home all day,” teased Jean. 

“IT mean it!” Kathy tried to look very 
serious. “I wish I were grown-up so I could 
do something for God.” 

Jean’s eyes opened wide. “I see what you 
mean, honey. But you don’t have to wait un- 
til you are grown-up to be God’s helper.” 

This was news to Kathy. “What can I do 
to help Him?” she asked quickly. 

Suddenly, Jean began to sing a song she 
had learned in Sunday school when she was 
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“I can help God take care of Whiskers.” 


Kathy’s size. Kathy listened carefully as Jean 
sang: 
“T don’t have to wait until 
I'm grown-up 
To be loving and true. 
There are many little deeds of kindness 
That each day I can do!” 

“What a pretty song!” exclaimed Kathy. 

“Did you notice the words of the song?” 
asked Jean. “Especially the words, “There 
are many little deeds of kindness that each 
day I can do’?” 

Kathy frowned. “What are ‘deeds’?” she 
asked. 

“Deeds are kind things we do for others,” 
explained Jean. 

“Oh, I see,” nodded Kathy. “You mean 
like making cookies? But I can’t make 
cookies!’” she wailed. 

“Oh, but this is a big deed. The song said 
little deeds. That means things you can do.” 

“Things like what?” Kathy wanted to 
know. 

“Oh—things like carrying these cookies to 
Granny.” 


Kathy's eyes flew open wide. “Why, I can 
do that! Will you let me take them?” 

“Surely. As soon as they have cooled a 
bit, I'll pack them in a little basket, and you 
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may carry them over to her.” 

“What are some more things I can do, 
Jean?” 

Jean spoke kindly. “Sometimes you run 
outside to play and leave Mr. and Mrs. Doll 
and their family scattered all over the living- 
room floor. It would help Mother if you’d 
always remember to carry your dolls back 
to your room when you want to play with 
something else.” 

Kathy’s eyes dropped. She looked a lit- 
tle ashamed. “I'll try to remember,” she 
promised. 

“You're big enough to hang up your 
nightie, too, and put your robe and slippers 
in your closet each morning, aren't you?” 

“It’s a lot of bother 

“You asked what you could do,” Jean re- 
minded Kathy. 

see.” 


(Please turn to page 34) 
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I am not afraid of illness, for God in me 
is my life and strength. ® God's good 
life flows through me with every beat 
of my heart, every breath I breathe. 


God's love fills my heart and makes all 
things right in my world. ® | trust in 
Him, and I find happiness all about me. 


I am joyous and happy. ® | trust God 
all the time, for I know that He is a 
wise, loving Father and that His way is 
always best. 


Father, help me to be patient. ® Help 
me to know that each person has the 
right to choose his way of life and is 
doing the best he knows how. 


I look for the good in everyone. ® | 
think of others as friends, and my 
thoughts help them to be friendly, lov- 
ing, and understanding. 


“God is my help in every need.” 
Whatever I need, I turn to God. He 
shows me what to do, where to go, and 
how to meet my needs. 


God's life in me keeps me happy and 
strong. ® His laws are good, and as | 
obey them, good comes to me. 


I think loving thoughts; I speak loving 
words. ® Whatever I do, I try to act g 
Jesus Christ would have me act. 


I let God's spirit of joy shine through 
me. ® When someone smiles at me, ] 
have a warm, happy feeling; so I smile 
at others to make them happy, too. 


Thank You, Father, for friends. ® Help 
me always to remember to show my 
friends how much they mean to me. 


I give thanks for God’s goodness to me, 
I know that in His great world there is 
enough for everyone. 


Thank You, Father, for all my many 
blessings. ® I take time each DAY to 
be thankful for the blessings I now 
have and for those that are to come. 


I take my stand for good today. 
Whatever happens, I will be calm and 
loving, and I will give thanks that all 
things are working together for good. 


I love to live. ® I love God's beautiful 
earth, the sunshine, the rain, the wind, 
my family, friends, teachers, and 
schoolmates. God's love acting through 
me makes me a pleasant person. 


With God's help, I replace bad habits 
with good habits. ® | am teaching my- 
self to think, speak, and act as a child 
of God should. 


I do not envy others the good they 
Oving I will help keep my little world orderly } 
; : have. ® I can enjoy the good others 
Ict as and good by putting my things where 
te: have without envying them because I 
they belong and by thinking good know God brings my own good to me | 
thoughts about all people. g 
I will follow Jesus Christ's way, today 
me, | things seem wrong, | do not criticize; : 
; : i and every day. ® | trust Him to guide 
smile I try to do something good or kind or 
g ight path always. 
Hel The spirit of God dwells in me and Whatever I am asked to do, I will keep 
; = gives me understanding. ® When | am bright and sunny. ® By keeping happy 
r a in doubt about what I should do, I get myself, 1 make life happier for everyone 
‘ still and ask God to guide me. I meet. 
Father, teach me how to live as You This is God’s day. I will rejoice and be 
= would have me live. ® Help me to pass glad. ® Whatever the weather is, I shall 
love along to others just as my parents enjoy it, for all weather is good weather 
give love to me day by day. if I accept it as good. 
nany With God's help, I work willingly and Today I will try to do my best. ® | know 
Y to happily. ® I can do whatever I am that those who love me expect the best 
now asked to do because God's strength is of me, and I try never to disappoint 
e. my strength. them. 
I tum everything over to God's care : my is quod. 
and I fill my mind with kind, helpful 
t all _— ee thoughts.so that what I do is kind and 
or worry me because God is in charge. 
od. helpful, too. 
tii Thank You, Father, for this wonderful No sickness or injury can harm me. 
rind, 
om day. ® | shall be happy and joyous all Whenever I feel ill or in pain, I remem- 
all day long, for I expect only good to ber that God, who made me, can keep 
9 come to me. me well. 
rbits I join with all God's children to honor Today is a new day, a good day. ® If 
my- Him. ® | honor Him by trusting Him I was cross, unkind, or ill yesterday, 
child and by loving and forgiving every per- that day is past; and I can be happy, 
son who acts ugly toward me. kind, and well today. 
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Dear Boys and Girls: 

Many of you may have noticed that we 
have not had a pen-pal list in WEE WiIsDOM 
the last two months. Instead of printing a 
list, we are now sending a list of names to 
the boys and girls who write and want pen 
friends. We hope the following letter will 
explain why we have decided to discontinue 
the pen-pal list for the time being. We have 
received letters of this type from many boys 
and girls whose names were published in 
WEE WISDOM. 

Christine writes: “I am very grateful to 
you for having put my name in WEE WIs- 
DOM. I received nearly four hundred letters. 
They come from children from America, 
Canada, Jamaica, Germany, and Japan. 

“I think WEE Wispom is a really swell 
magazine, and I feel I cannot be the only 
one who thinks so because, otherwise, I don’t 
think the magazine would get around the 
world so much. 


“Could you possibly put a note in the 
magazine and tell those who have written 
me how sorry I am that I have not been able 
to write them. I could not possibly write to 
so many. I have passed many of their letters 
on to friends, and I hope the letters have 
been answered.” 

We know that many of you have had 
Christine’s experience and also that many 
of you have been disappointed by not re- 
ceiving an answer to letters you have written. 
Christine’s letter will help you to understand 
why we feel it is better not to publish a pen- 
pal list. If you want a pen pal, just write me 
and ask for a list of names. 

If you have not already joined the Good 
Words Booster Club, we would love to have 
you as one of our happy, helpful Boosters. 
Just write to Barbara Benson, WEE WispoM, 
Lee’s Summit, Missouri, for an application 
blank. 

Joyfully and lovingly, 
BARBARA BENSON, Secretary. 


Dear Barbara: | am trying to keep the club 
pledge. Last Tuesday we had a geography 
and history test, and we did not have much 
time to study. I was scared, but I prayed The 
Prayer of Faith twice, and suddenly, every- 
thing came back to me. Praying really helps. 
—PAMELA 


= There is a part of God-mind in each of us. 
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That God-mind in us helps us to learn and 
to remember clearly. 

You had done your part, Pamela, by 
studying your lessons. When you turned to 
God in prayer, He helped you to remember 
all the things you had learned. 


Dear Barbara: Our class was going to read 
against another class. I was scared, so I 
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prayed to God and said that I was going to 
be calm. When it was my turn, I got all the 
words right. I was not scared any more. I 
thanked God for helping me. —DIEDRE 


« When you replaced your thoughts of fear 
with thoughts of God and of calmness, you 
were able to do your very best reading. We 
are glad, Diedre, that you remembered to 
thank God for helping you. 


Dear Barbara: In school the other day, a 
friend said something about me behind my 
back. I found out about it. When I saw her, 
I felt like slapping her. Then I remembered 
our pledge to do kind things. I gave her a 
piece of candy. She asked me to come over 
to her house yesterday and told me she was 
sorry for what she had said. We are good 
friends again. 
I am happy because I did right. 
—MICHELE 


« The happiness that you bring to yourself 
and to those around you as you follow the 
club pledge is the best part of being a 
Booster, Michele. 

We are proud of you! Thanks for telling 
us how you proved that the best way to keep 
a friend is to do what you know is the kind 
and good thing to do no matter what hap- 
pens. 


Dear Barbara: | help my mother clean off 
the table because I am a Good Words 
Booster. I clean up the living room and my 


room sometimes, too. —TOM 


® Your good letter will help us to remember 
that when we help others and make others 
happy, we are happy ourselves. 

We are proud to have you as one of our 
helpful Boosters, Tom. 
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Dear Barbara: Since I have joined the Good 
Words Booster Club, I have learned to pray 
more earnestly to God. I have been trying 
to keep the pledge and to be kind to others. 

Once, I could not spell a word in a spell- 
ing test. I prayed to God, and I got the word 
right. 

Sometimes when I am afraid at night, I 
remember the line of The Prayer of Faith, 
“God is my all, I know no fear,” and I stop 
being afraid. —SHARON (Canada) 


= Thank you for telling us how God has 
helped you, Sharon. Your letter will help us 
to remember that God is our loving Father 
and that prayer is like a bridge that leads us 
to God and to the good He wants us to have. 


Dear Barbara: | thank you for sending the 
membership card and The Prayer of Faith. 
One day I was glad to get to go swim- 
ming. I jumped into the water. I thought it 
was not deep, but it was over my head. I 
asked God to save me. A lifeguard came and 
took me to shore. God is wonderful. 
—FRED 


= Yes, Fred, God is wonderful! Thank you 
for sharing your answer to prayer with us. 
It will help us to remember that God does 
hear and answer our every prayer. 


PEN PALS 


If you would like to have pen friends and 
will answer, at least with a post card, every 
letter that you receive, we shall be happy to 
send you a list of readers who are just your 
age and who would like to have pen friends. 
Also, we will put your name on a list to be 
sent to other readers who write to us. Ad- 
dress your letter to Barbara Benson, WEE 
WispoM, Lee’s Summit, Missouri. 
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| Designed by Susan Ivanoff 
4 (11 years) 

4 i Redrawn for reproduction by 
Dorothy Wagstaff 
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If you are under 13 years of age, you may submit your drawing of a doll and its 
wardrobe. A letter from a parent or teacher stating that your work is original must 
accompany your drawing. 
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TWO NUISANCES 


BY LAWRENT LEE 


Copyright 1958 by Erma and Vera Waltner 


= was embarrassed. His small dog, 
Bige, was making a nuisance of himself. He 
was acting as he had never acted before and 
as no dog should act. He was ruining the 
hike for the Spartans. 

David scowled as Bige rushed down the 
barren March hillside. The dog charged past 
Coralee and bumped against her so hard 
that she tripped and almost fell. 

“Behave yourself, Bige!” David shouted. 

He was so embarrassed that his ears were 
burning. This was not the first trouble Bige 
had given on the hike, and the dog ignored 
David’s shout. He ran after Andy Van 
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Orden, who was the first of the Spartans to 
reach the fence around Sutton’s east pasture. 
Bige crouched before the fence and barked 
furiously. He danced around Andy as if he 
dared him to go any farther. 

“You, Bige! Behave yourself.” David pro- 
tested, but still Bige kept barking and circling 
and growling. 

“Next time we Spartans go on a hike,” 
David declared as he hurried after his dog, 
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Solomon lowered his head and 
swung it from side to side. 


“Bige stays home! He can just lie on the 
porch and wait till I get back.” 

Bige was so little that David could scoop 
him up in his arms. David held him, wrig- 
gling and yapping, while the other Spartans 
crawled through the fence into the pasture. 

“I’m sorry he bumped you, Coralee,” 
David apologized. “I don’t know what's got 
into him. He’s even acted silly about Kegs’ 
dog.” 

Coralee laughed. “Rowdy’s a nice pup, but 
he really is a rowdy,” she said. “I’m glad 
Kegs is keeping him on his leash so he can’t 
send Bige spinning again. He’s almost four 
times as big as Bige.” 

Kegs came to his dog’s defense. “Aw, 
Rowdy just upset Bige. He didn’t mean any 
harm.” 

Red shrugged. “Rowdy’s pretty rough,” 
he said. “Right now, he’s pulling so hard 
against his leash, Kegs, that you can hardly 
hold him.” 

“What do you say, Bob?” Kegs asked. 
“You're our authority on animals. I say 
Rowdy’s no worse than Bige. Bige has acted 
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feisty ever since we started for the pasture. 
Rowdy’s just an overgrown pup, and he'll 
not be that always; he’s got brains. His father 
won all sorts of blue ribbons.” 


Bob smiled. “Rowdy’s got sense all right, 
but no experience; and, as you say, he'll get 
over that.” 

“Sure,” said Kegs eagerly. “And even if 
our dogs are nuisances, we like them.” 

David dropped Bige to the ground and 
crawled into the pasture with the other 
Spartans, 

Bige, instead of running from side to side, 
sniffing at every clump of brush, dashed 
ahead to swing around in front of the Spar- 
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tans and crouch and bark and snarl and 
growl. 

“What's the matter with him?” David 
groaned. 

“Maybe something is wrong,” Bob said. 
“Maybe we ought to find out what’s worry- 
ing him.” 

“T'll let Rowdy off his leash,” Kegs offered. 
“Maybe they'll keep each other so busy they 
won't bother us.” 

As Kegs bent to unsnap the leash, Bob 
said softly, “I figure when an animal doesn’t 
act natural, he must have a reason for it. 
Bige has something on his mind.” 

Chink laughed. “Not Bige! Look at him. 
He’s lost his head, and his mind with it.” 

David had been looking at his wildly 
barking dog. He did not love Bige any the 
less for not having a long pedigree like 
Rowdy’s. But he did blame Bige for the 
troublesome way he was acting. He could not 
believe that Bige knew better than the Spar- 
tans where they should go and what they 
should do. Still, Kegs was slipping the leash 
off Rowdy, and David did not want the big 
playful German shepherd to hurt Bige. So 
he lifted his dog in his arms again. 

Behind him, Kegs called, “Hey, you, 
Rowdy!” 

To David's surprise, the young shepherd 
was not running toward him and Bige. 
Rowdy was circling away from the Spartans, 
running toward a clump of trees at the right. 

“Our dogs!” David exclaimed in disgust. 
“If one of them’s not making a nuisance of 
himself, the other one is.” 

It seemed that he spoke truly, for Bige 
began wriggling so hard that David could 
not hold him. The little fellow dropped to 
the ground; and he, too, made for the clump 
of trees. 

“I wonder——” Bob said. But he did not 
finish his sentence. The Spartans, one and 
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all, saw what had been worrying the dogs. 
Mr. Sutton’s bull, Solomon, came from be- 
hind the trees; and he came at a run. He was 
charging at the intruders who had invaded 
his pasture! 

“I didn’t know he was here,” Coralee 
gasped, ““He’s always been in the west pas- 
ture.” 

“Save your breath and run,” Red advised 
her, for Solomon was no bull to take lightly. 
When he started after something, he usually 
got it. 

The Spartans whirled and ran back to- 
ward the fence. It looked very far away! 
Surely, Solomon would catch them before 
they could reach it! 

Glancing sideways as he ran, David saw 
the young German shepherd swerve when he 
neared Solomon. Plainly, he did not know 
what to do now that he faced the angry bull. 
David could see the young dog quiver, half- 
minded to turn and run but equally minded 
to protect his friends. Bige did not waver. 
He darted in front of Solomon, first on one 
side and then the other, snapping and 
snarling. He threw himself at Solomon and 
dodged between the big fellow’s front legs, 
avoiding the slash of Solomon’s horns. He 
danced back and jumped at Solomon’s nose. 
He missed, but he sent a cloud of dust and 
dried leaves into Solomon’s face. 

Solomon swerved. He lifted his massive 
head and shook it to clear his eyes, but small 
Bige was leaping at him again. Solomon 
lowered his head and swung it from side to 
side. He pawed the ground, ready to charge 
Bige! 

David and the others reached the fence. 
They began scrambling through, but before 
David climbed between the quivering wires, 
he called to his dog. 

“We're safe, Bige! Come, Bige! Come 
here!” 
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The Star 


By B. Marion Ormiston 


Each night at the tip of the old pine tree 
There’s a special star, and it shines for me. 
If I’ve been naughty through the day, 

“I’m so sorry,” it seems to say; 

And it tries to hide behind the tree, 

So it won't have to look at naughty me. 


But if I’ve been good—and my star always 
knows— 

Then it twinkles all over from head to 
toes. 

It smiles at me and it nods its head, 

“Good night, good girl, now go to bed.” 


But, of course, that’s something that you - 


can’t see; 
It’s a secret between my star and me. _ 


It was not David's call that saved Bige, 
however. It was Rowdy. The German 
shepherd had had time to collect his wits 
and make up with his courage what his ex- 
perience lacked. He ran in behind Solomon 
just as the big bull was about to lunge. With 
his long white teeth, he caught hold of the 
bull’s tail. 

Solomon bellowed. He swung his head 
back toward his hind quarters, trying to see 
what had attacked him. 

“Bige!” David called again. 
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“Rowdy!” Kegs shouted. “Come! Leave 
Solomon alone.” 

Bige must have understood that the Spar- 
tans were safe. He left Solomon and ran for 
the fence and safety. He was halfway there, 
and Solomon was whirling like a top and 
lashing at Rowdy with his horns when the 
young dog let loose. 

It took Solomon seconds to stop whirling 
and get his bearings. By the time he was 
steady on his feet, with his small dust- 
reddened eyes glaring toward the fence and 
the knot of anxious Spartans beyond it, Bige 
had reached safety and Rowdy was racing 
toward it. With his body close to the ground 
and his ears laid flat against his head, he was 
racing so fast that Solomon could not pos- 
sibly have caught him. 

Solomon’s big body swayed from side to 
side. He raked his hoofs over the ground, 
raising clouds of dust that half-hid him. 
Then he made his way back to the clump of 
trees, seeming satisfied that he had made the 
Spartans leave his pasture. 

Back at the fence, the Spartans welcomed 
Bige and Rowdy. David lifted his dog and 
held him close. Kegs dropped to the ground 
beside Rowdy and put his arms around the 
German shepherd’s neck. The others crowded 
about the dogs, petting and praising them. 

“They aren’t such nuisances, after all,” 
David said softly. 

“They kept us from getting a lot of 
bruises—” Chink agreed, “or maybe some- 
thing worse.” 

Coralee stroked Rowdy’s broad head, and 
Bob rubbed Bige between the ears. 

“They tried to tell us that Solomon was 
in the east pasture,” he said. “Maybe next 
time, we'll be as smart as they are, and try 
to understand why they act as they do rather 
than just be so sure they’re nuisances. We 
should show more faith in our pets.” 
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The teacher was asking the age of each 
pupil. Finally, she came to Johnny. “How 
old were you on your last birthday?” she 
asked. 

“Seven,” said Johnny. 

“How old will you be on your next birth- 
day?” 

“Nine.” 

“Nonsense,” said the teacher. “If you 
were seven on your last birthday, how can 
you be nine on your next birthday?” 

“I'm eight today,” said Johnny. 


“Why are you eating with your knife?” 
“My fork leaks.” 
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“What is a circle?” 
“A circle is a straight line running around 
a dot.” 


While a tourist was stopped at a service 
station in western Kansas, he noticed an old- 
timer basking in the sun, holding a short 
piece of rope in his hand. 

The tourist walked over to him and asked, 
“What have you there?” 

“This is a weather gauge, boy.” 

“What can you possibly tell about the 
weather with a piece of rope?” 

“It’s simple, boy. When it swings back and 
forth, it’s windy. When it’s wet, it’s raining.” 
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Kite Flying in March 
BY JOHNNY COLVIN (9 years) 
Kersey, Colo. 


March is here! How the wind blows, 
And kites can fly real high. 
“Please, Mr. Wind, 

Don’t blow my kite 

Clear out of the sky.” 


The Snowflake Fairy 


BY JOYCE BAXTER (10 years) 
Salford, Lancs, England 


There is a snowflake fairy; 

She is pretty, you might know. 
Her name is Silver Beauty; 

She has wings as white as snow. 


She sits upon a snowflake 

And glides down through the air; 

And when she’s down upon the ground, 
You cannot see her there. 


She waits until the night comes, 
And she plays with flakes of snow; 
That little snowflake beauty 

Just shines a little glow. 


She will wait again till daybreak, 

And wait for you to come; 

And when she thinks you've seen her, 
Then she'll be on the run. 
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The Glory of Spring 


BY LYNNE FALLIS (11 years) 
Carberry, Man., Canada 


A big yellow moon in a dark blue sky 

With fluffy white clouds passing by; 

The stars in their shiny gowns go to bed, 

With clouds of the whitest to pillow their 
heads. 


Then out from the east shines the glow of 
the sun, 

And soft little breezes now around it run; 

Higher it rises in a sea of blue 

And lifts from the flowers the sparkling dew. 


Tall old trees in new coats of green 

Are guarding birds’ nests so they can’t be 
Seen. 

And the birds and the flowers seem to sing 

Of the beauty of nature and the glory of 


Spring. 


The Lake in Winter 


BY LEE ARNOTT (10 years) 
Summit, N.J. 


The frozen lake lying still and cold, 

The trees towering up at the banks, 
Their black branches stretching to the sky, 
Stretching to the sky, 

To the sky where the wild geese fly, 
Honking their lonely calls over the lake, 
The frozen lake in winter. 
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Books 


BY LINDA SILVERMAN (10 years) 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Books are a whole world by themselves; 

Books show pirates, scientists, fairies, and 
elves. 

Books are witches, animals, mysterious faces, 

Natives, oceans, and far-off places. 

For snakes and excitement, and dancers, too, 

With a book on India away you go; 

And with a book about Switzerland, 

Away to the lands of mountains and snow. 

Books are laughter, fun, amazement, and joy; 

Books are a whole world for any girl or boy. 


Deer 


BY CANDY BOSSELMANN (11 years) 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


The father deer is called a stag; 

He would never sniff at a bag! 

The mother deer is called a doe; 

She would see if there were any foe. 

The young male deer is called a spikehorn, 
For he is just two years born, 

The little deer is called a fawn; 

He is as sweet as the morning dawn. 


My Horse 


BY BILLY LEE (10 years) 
Halifax, Pa. 


I have a horse 

So big and gray; 
I ride him 

Almost every day. 


We gallop; we trot; 
And we jump so high, 
I sometimes think 


We'll reach the sky. 
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It’s Spring 


BY JANIS STEEDMAN (8 years) 
Collinsville, Ill. 


The sun is out; 

The children shout, 
And robins sing: 

It’s spring! It’s spring! 
The birds are gay; 
The children play. 

It’s spring! It’s spring! 
It’s spring! 


Look for Beauty 


BY PATTY HENRY (8 years) 
Miami, Fla. 


Look for beauty along the way! 

What pretty things have you seen today? 
I’ve seen flowers; 

I’ve seen trees; 

But I haven't seen you enjoying these. 


Have you seen a bride? 

She’s pretty and white. 

Have you seen a cat? 

She’s fluffy and fat. 

So look for beauty along the way! 

What pretty things have you seen today? 


Editor’s Note 


What to send us for these pages: Your own 
stories and poems. Please do not copy. 

When to send it: At least four months before 
the number it is to be used in. If your poem 
or story is for August, send it now. 

How to prepare it: Write plainly. Give your 
name, address, and age. Inclose a note from 
a parent or teacher assuring us that the work 
is your own, not copied. Stories should not 
be longer than 200 words. 

Where to send it: Address your letter to Wee 
Wisdom Writers’ Guild, Lee’s Summit, Mo. 

Who can have bis work published: Any reader 
under thirteen years of age who has not had 
his work published on these pages within a 


ear. 
We regret that we cannot return unused con- 
tributions. 
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Mint Marks 
By Pegge M. Murray 


an ARE made in mints which are run 
by the national government. You can 
imagine how confusing it would be if just 
anyone were permitted to make coins. We 
would not know which coins were good and 
which were worthless. Any United States 
coins not made by United States mints are 
called counterfeit. 

There are two mints that make United 
States coins now. The main mint is in Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. The branch mint is in 
Denver, Colorado. Coins made in Denver 
have a very tiny D on them. The coins made 
in Philadelphia have no mint mark. You 
may see many coins with a tiny § mint mark 
on them, too. They were made in San Fran- 
cisco, California. The San Francisco mint 
was closed in 1955. 

Many years ago the United States operated 
mints in New Orleans, Louisiana, and Car- 
son City, Nevada. A tiny O showed that a 
coin was minted in New Orleans, and CC 
stood for Carson City. 

Except for the penny, mint marks are us- 
ually on the reverse or “tails” side of a coin. 
On the obverse or “heads” side of a penny, 
right under the date, you will find a very 
tiny letter which tells where that coin was 
minted. You will know that a coin with no 
mint mark was made in Philadelphia. Only 
during World War II was the letter P ac- 
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tually used on our five-cent pieces. This was 
done to indicate that a change was made in 
the metals used in making this coin. Nickel 
was a vitally needed metal, so the five-cent 
piece was made of copper, silver, and 
manganese. For four years we had nickels 
that did not have a bit of nickel in them! 


Kathy Helps God 


(Continued from page 21) 


“Perhaps you could surprise Mother and 
give Whiskers his milk each morning after 
breakfast.” 

“But Whiskers is a cat! He isn’t people!” 

“God made Whiskers, Kathy. Sometimes 
the only way God can care for animals is to 
have people help Him.” 

“Then—then I can help God take care of 
Whiskers!” Kathy smiled. 

She thought a little and then asked, 
“Would I be helping if I kept the news- 
papers and magazines in the rack?” 

“Would you?” grinned Jean. “‘I think that 
would please Mother very much! You see, 
Kathy, if you just keep your eyes open, I 
think God will show you lots and lots of 
ways to help Him.” 

The cooky basket was ready. Jean brushed 
Kathy’s hair and put fresh ribbons on her 
pigtails. 

“Here, honey,” she said. “Take this basket 
on your first trip as God’s helper. And have 
a happy time with Granny.” 
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Michael Learns Something 


(Continued from page 7) 


Instead of just shouting the name of the 
paper, Bud was calling, “Read about the 
greatest discovery of all time. New jet plane 
breaks all speed records. Travels faster than 
sound,” 


Michael had been making so much noise 
with his own shouting that he had never 
noticed what Bud was saying. Now he paid 
special attention to everything Bud said. He 
noticed that when Bud approached a woman, 
he changed his line from the jet plane to, 
“Clothing drops twenty per cent. Read about 
the giant sale on suits and coats.” And peo- 
ple who were on the verge of passing him by 
stopped and started to dig in their purses for 
a coin. 


Michael wondered where Bud got his in- 
formation. He took one of the papers from 
under his arm and glanced down the front 
page. He found the item about the jet plane 
and read through it slowly and painfully. He 
turned the paper over and saw the big sale 
ad. 


Michael remembered now. When he ar- 
rived at the distributing center each after- 
noon, Bud was always there ahead of him, 
reading the paper. Bud had been smart 
enough to figure out that when the head- 
lines held no interest, there were other news 
items in the paper that would. And he had 
read until he found several things that would 
interest his customers. He must have been 
doing this right along. 


Michael knew it was too late to catch up 
with Bud. His dislike for reading had lost 
him the job, but from now on, things would 
be different. The next time a job came along, 
he would not be caught napping. He in- 
tended to spend a little time each evening 
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Interesting Argali 


By Bruce and Ron Wagner 


Jw OF the largest sheep in the world is 
the argali, which lives in the bleak and bar- 
ren mountains of Siberia and Mongolia. 
Only a few of these giant sheep have ever 
been seen, for they prefer to live high up in 
the mountainous region where food is scarce 
and where it is too cold for men to stay any 
length of time. Even though the argali is a 
large sheep, it is light on its feet and can 
jump thirty feet downward from ledge to 
ledge and land unharmed. 

Standing on a high place with the blue 
sky outlining its body, the argali is a noble- 
looking animal, with its very long and thick 
horns that curve backward in graceful 
spirals, 


learning to read better. Miss Shaw was right. 
You had to read well if you wanted to 
amount to anything. 

Michael had learned something. And 
wouldn’t Mom be pleased! 
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BY JOANNE ALTON RIORDAN 


Butterscotch Cooky Cake 
(serves 4) 


H ERE IS a special treat you could make for 
the family, Perhaps if you are very careful 
and it turns out well, Mother would let you 
help her by making it when she has company. 


Y, pkg. butterscotch 1 scant cup cold 
pudding mix water 


Y, env. unflavored 1 cup vanilla ice 
gelatin cream 
18 to 20 coconut bar cookies. 


Put 14 package of pudding mix, 14 en- 
velope of unflavored gelatin, and a scant cup 
of cold water into a saucepan. Cook over 
medium heat, stirring until mixture comes to 
a full boil. Cool for five minutes, stirring 
once or twice. Add 1 cup of ice cream by 
spoonfuls, stirring until melted. Refrigerate 
ten to fifteen minutes, or until slightly thick- 
ened. Arrange about ten cookies in bottom 
of greased 9-by-5 inch pan, about 21/ inches 
deep. Put one-half of pudding on the cookies. 
Arrange another layer of cookies on the 
pudding. Pour rest of pudding over this 
second layer of cookies. 

Refrigerate until firm—about two or three 
hours. To serve, loosen around the edges 
with a knife and unmold onto serving plate. 
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Worth-while Effort 
By Fay Mabry 


There’s something that I like to do 
At least three times a day: 

I brush my teeth both back and forth 
And up and down, this way. 

It sometimes seems a lot of work, 
But it’s worth while; for, you see 

When I smile in the looking glass, 

My teeth smile back at me. 


Serilda’s Star 


(Continued from page 12) 


shoulder as she unfolded the paper. 


“My man traded for the horse in Illinois,” 
Katie’s mother explained. “He got her for 
nearly nothing on account of her bad leg. 
She used to belong to a rich man who raised 
fine horses and showed them at fairs. She 
got hurt and was traded around to first one 


then another. But walking was bad for the 


leg, and it got worse and worse——” She 
stopped, remembering. 

“Pa kept the record locked in a box,” 
Katie took up the story, “but today I slipped 
the paper out and hid it. He missed it and 
tried to make me tell where it was, but I 
didn’t.” Katie sighed. “It was my last chance, 
for we're starting way out west tomorrow.” 
She shut her lips tight to stop their quivering. 

The paper blurred before Serilda’s eyes. 
Katie was leaving—going on a long and 
lonely journey—and Katie did not want to 
go. If only she could stay here and live with 
them and go to school—with everyone to 
love her. She put her arm around Katie and 
looked at Pa, asking silently. And Pa an- 
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swered with an understanding smile. He 
turned to Katie. 

“How would you like to live with us, 
if your mother doesn’t mind? You'd fit in 
fine, liking horses so much. And you could 
go to school with Jeff and Serilda. We need 
another girl, don’t we, Ma?” 


Ma’s look was warm and comforting. 
“Yes, we do,” she said softly, “one exactly 
like Katie.” 

The woman’s thin face broke into a 
trembling smile. “It’s an answer—to prayer,” 
she said chokingly. “Katie and I both have 
asked Him. You'll never know—how glad— 
Iam.” 

Serilda knew there would never be another 
day like this: The bridge opened—Katie to 
live with them—Star a Thoroughbred. 

She thought of all the shining days ahead, 
and suddenly, she knew what she wanted to 
do. Jeff could build his bridges, and Katie 
could teach her school, but she would raise 
Thoroughbred horses. She gave a deep, con- 
tented sigh. For a moment she could see 
Star in the pasture, with frisky colts around 
her—all of them proud and strong and 
fleet as the wind. 


The End 


Saint Patrick’s Day Fun 
By Maude E. Hallmer 


Here’s a game that will be fun to play on 
Saint Patrick’s Day. 

Each player is blindfolded and given a 
pad of paper and a green crayon. Then, he 
must draw an Irish pig—complete with head, 
ears, nose, mouth, fat body, curly tail, and 
four legs. Your friends will laugh at the 
funny pigs that are drawn. 


siesta is a little nap 
folks take in Mexico; 
They sit down where er they are 


And sleep in their sombrero. 
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LE Answers on Inside Back Cover 


AN IRISH QUIZ WHAT'S INSIDE? 
BY MAUDE E, HALLMER (WORDS WITHIN WORDS) 
| BY FAYE PATTEN 

Ma 1. What Irishman shaves many times a day? 

q 2. What tricks are most common in March? Two thousand pounds 
+ 3. When is butter like Irish children? You find in stone; 

} o 4. If Ireland should sink into the sea, what A pet in scat, 

es would float? Which means begone! 

et 5. What is the highest public building in 

‘ Dublin? A serpent large 

4 6. What Irish tradesman always finds busi- 

A grain in price, 

Another in moat. 

NAME THE “GREENS” 

| In a sharp sting, 

Z BY LUCY HAMILTON A limb for flying Sai 
What word containing “green” does each 
7 of these statements define? 4] 
F 1. An inexperienced person. WHAT HAT IS THAT? 6. | 
| 2. A plant that remains green the year 4. crraRloTTR DOWDALL 8. 

round. 10. 
3. United States paper money. How many different kinds of head cover- 11. 
4. An island of the Arctic region. ings do you know? Can you guess all of the 
5. A man who sells fresh vegetables and _ following? 
a 1. A brimless type of head covering. NA 
6. A kind of plum. 2. The type of hat a baby wears. 
é 3. A little girl dressed in red wore one of BY 1 
7. Turf green with grass. tiie 
8. What a person who is successful in rais- 4 gojdiers sometimes wear these. At 
ing plants is said to have. 5. An English or Irish type of hat. \ 
9. Green plants. 6. A French head covering. Th 
10. A borough of London, England, whose 7, What men used to wear in Turkey. I 
name is used to indicate standard 8. An Oriental type of hat. Th 
time. 9. Another name for a stovepipe hat. ( 
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By Lucy Hamilton 


ACROSS DOWN 
1, Chart 


1. Coined metal 
4, Fruit with a hard shell 2. To mend 
6. Put, place 3. One of two equal parts 
8. To clasp with the arms 5. Part of a book 
10. 12 inches ( Abbr.) 7. By, near 
11. Compass direction 9. United States ( Abbr.) 


NAME THE GAME 


BY LAURA ARLON 


You now should have the name of a game 
Often played on grassy grounds. 


A three letter word meaning evil 


Will give you your first clue; RIDDLE 
The name of the place where money is made _— sENT IN BY DAVID LEE PLUMLEE 
Is the second hint for you; 
The last three letters name a weight Why did the little moron throw an alarm 


Of two thousand pounds. clock out of the window? 
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Crossword Puzzle = 

| 
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Attach long cords to the branches, and at 
the end of each hang a surprise: big bal- 
‘loons, lollipops, wrapped favors, and prizes. 
When a child wins a prize, he goes to the 
birthday tree and chooses his gift. Keep the 
balloons for the last, and let all your guests 
scramble for them. 

Your friends will love this party and re- 
member it for a long time. 


CO 


MAKE A GLIDER 


BY LUCILE ROSENCRANS 


Ghawe are fun! You can make the small 
one shown in this sketch from construction %2 SCALE 
paper. Put a paper clip on its nose. Bend the |S 
wings slightly upward. Put a rubber band 
around a book. Put the tail of the glider un- 


der the rubber band and fold the wings up TZ Yi 


in front of the rubber band. Pull the glider PAPER CUP Oe laa 


\ 


back as far as you can and then let go. Your Gy 
glider will sail through the air. o. 
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THE BIRTHDAY TREE BY MAUDE E. HALLMER SAI 
I F YOU are having a birthday during the 
spring or summer months, you can make it 
a very festive occasion. To make a very spe- 

cial birthday tree, wrap the trunk with strips di 

i of gayly colored crepe paper. Gs 
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SAINT PATRICK’S DAY PARTY FAVOR 


MARSHMALLOW2__ 


T. MAKE this Irish boy and girl for party 
favors, use one white and one green paper- 


BY BERNICE WALZ 


wrapped candy kiss. Twist one end of the 
paper for the hair and the other for the col- 
lar. Paste bits of green metallic paper in 
place for the features. Tie a green ribbon 
around the girl’s hair, and make a green 
necktie to tie around the boy’s neck. 

Cut a shamrock leaf from green metallic 
paper and paste it on a small, round white 
doily. Flatten the collars and paste the faces 
on the shamrocks. Stick one end of a tooth- 
pick through the doily into the candy and the 
other end into a marshmallow base so your 
favor will stand. 


SPIN A LASSO 


BY LUCILE ROSENCRANS 


U SE a rope that is at least 34 inch in 
diameter and about six feet long. Make a 
small loop at one end and tie a slipknot in 
the other end. Put the slipknot through the 
loop and tighten the loop. Hold as shown in 
the illustration, the left hand with the palm 
down and the right hand with the palm up. 
Throw the rope counterclockwise with the 
tight hand, at the same time releasing the 
left hand. Hold the knot loosely in the palm 
of the right hand, letting it turn in the palm 
of the hand as the rope spins. Keep your 
tight hand going in a counterclockwise di- 
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rection, using your wrist as a pivot or swivel. 


These directions should be reversed if you 
are left-handed. 


It is fun to spin a rope to music. 
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I Thank You 


By Gladys Niece Templeton 


Father, | thank You 
For this food 
And for Your loving care. 


| thank You for the blessings 
That | can daily share. 


The Little Cup and Saucer 


(Continued from page 15) 


The little cup was very discouraged, but 
she promised to keep hoping for just a little 
longer; and she wished harder than ever for 
someone to find them and use them. 

One day all the church ladies held a meet- 
ing and decided that since it was spring and 
they all had their house cleaning done, it 
would be a fine thing to clean the church. 

Everyone bustled about, scrubbing, paint- 
ing, and polishing until things looked very 
bright indeed. 

The little cup and saucer were very happy 
that the church was being given such a 
thorough cleaning, but they were also very 
sad at being left out of everything. 

They were huddled in the corner, feeling 
very lonely and neglected, when suddenly the 
cupboard doors opened and a dainty lit- 
tle old lady, who had to step on a box to see 
into the cupboard, stared at them in surprise. 

“I declare,” she said. (She always said I 
declare for everything.) “I declare, if those 
aren’t the daintiest and thinnest cup and 
saucer I ever saw.” 

She picked up the cup and ran her fingers 
over the little hand-painted violets lovingly. 

“I declare,” said the little lady, “I would 
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like very much to have this darling cup and 
saucer for my very own. I would have flowers 
on my table in the mornings, and I would 
drink my tea from this tiny little cup, and it 
would be almost like having a party every 
morning. I will donate five dollars to the 
church to pay for them.” 

As she waited for an answer, she held the 
little cup handle with her thumb and fore 
finger and crooked her little finger daintily. 

Now, the ladies of the church were very 
happy to hear that anyone would give five 
dollars for the little cup and saucer, since 
no one ever wanted to use them anyway. 
The church was badly in need of chairs, and 
the five dollars could be used to help buy 
them. 

The little lady gave the five dollars, and 
as she carried away the little cup and saucer, 
she said, “Little cup and saucer, I have 
looked for a long time for a cup and saucer 
exactly like you. I will drink my tea from 
you each day, and I'll love you and cherish 
you.” 

The little cup and saucer were so happy 
to find their prayer answered that they could 
hardly keep from talking out loud. 

The little cup whispered, “‘Little saucer, 
you were right. Every man has his hour and 
everything its place, if only they have the 
faith to believe.” 

And the little cup and saucer sighed con- 
tentedly. 


Two small girls were playing together one 
afternoon in the park. 

“I wonder what time it is,” said one of 
them. 


“Well, it can’t be four o'clock yet,” replied 
the other, “because my mother said I was 
to be home at four, and I’m not.” 
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LEE'S SUMMIT. MISSOURI 


Say, it’s a real March day outside. I’ve been out on the 
window sill for a breath of fresh air, and the wind almost 
blew me away! I’m glad it didn’t, because I have some 
real news to tell you. 

Next month—that’s April—WEE WISDOM will pre- 
oe sent the first chapter of an exciting brand-new serial that 
takes place on a fine estate in Virginia. Written by Jane 
Lyon, it is titled “Picture of Grenadier.” 

It’s the story of Grenadier O’Shannon, a great chestnut 
stallion, brought from Ireland and trained as a steeple- 
chaser. He could take the tallest jump as though he had 
wings, and run like wildfire—but for the wrong rider he 
was a spoiled outlaw. 

It’s the story of Phil O’Hara, who loved Grenadier and 
lost him, and carried a picture of the big horse in his 
heart, hoping to find him again—someday, somewhere. 

And it’s the story of Ruthie Lane and Alex Jeffreys, who 
also had pictures in their hearts they wanted to come true. 
You'll want to learn whether they found their dreams 
and whether Phil and Grenadier ever met again. 

Don’t miss “Picture of Grenadier,” beginning in the 
April WEE WISDOM; and remember, this is the perfect 
time to start a gift subscription for some special friend 
of yours. Just ask that it begin with the April number. 


Arthur 
His Mark we 


An Irish Quiz 

1. A barber. 2. Patricks. 3. When it is made 
into little Pats. 4. Cork. 5. The library—it had 
the most stories. 6. The scissors grinder. 


Name the “Greens” 

1. Greenhorn. 2. Evergreen. 3. Greenback. 
4. Greenland. 5. Greengrocer. 6. Greengage. 
7. Greensward. 8. Green thumb. 9. Greenery. 
10. Greenwich. 


W hat’s Inside? 
Ton. Cat. Boa. Rice. Oat. Tin. Wing. 


W hat Hat Is T hat? 
1. Cap. 2. Bonnet. 3. Hood. 4. Helmet. 5. 


Answers to Puzzles 


Derby. 6. Beret. 7. Fez. 8. Turban. 9. Top hat. 


Crossword Puzzle 
ACROSS 
1. Map. 4. Nut. 6. Lay. 8. Hug. 10. Ft. 11. S.E. 


DOWN 
1. Money. 2. Patch. 3. Half. 5. Page. 7. At. 9. 
US. 


Name the Game 
Badminton. 
Riddle 


He wanted to see time fly. 


A 


aN 


FASTE 
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It wouldn’t be an easy task, would it? Yet that’s just 
what You magazine manages to be, month after month 
—a “best friend” to 40,000 teen-agers, in this country 
and around the world. 

“You has helped me so much in my daily living,” 
writes one subscriber, “that I thought it would be only 
fair to write and tell you what a wonderful magazine 
I think it is. In the last few years I have read many 
different books and magazines; and, of all of them, 
You has proved to be my best friend.” 

Every article, story, and feature in You is chosen 
solely for its helpfulness and interest to teen-agers. For 
instance, in the March You, you'll read: 

“Your Stock in Tomorrow,” by Ruth Milne. This 


unusual article tells of the investments you ought tomy 


be making right now to build a happy and successful 
future—investments not of money, but of time andj 
thought given to certain things. . 

“The Shot That Missed,” by Jay Worthington. Here 
is an exciting basketball story with a “different” ending. 
Boys will especially enjoy this story. 

“Joe and Me,” by Helen L. Renshaw. The “Me” of 
the title is a boy named Bud, who is inseparable from 
his best friend, Joe. But suddenly, because of a girl with 


-taffy-colored hair and green eyes, Bud begins to wonder 


if he is Joe’s pal or his shadow! 

Of course, the March You will also include other 
fascinating articles and stories, plus photographs, 
poems, and all the regular feature departments. If 
you're a teen-ager, you will enjoy having You for yout 
best friend, just as 40,000 other young men and women 
do. 


A full year’s subscription for You—including 12 big 
monthly issues—is priced at only $1. 


YOU 


-Ager’s Best Pend 


LEE’S SUMMIT, MISSOURI 
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